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In looking back to these long-past times in the 
little country town by the Tweed, I have hardly 
done justice to that respectable body, the local 
militia, or ‘locals,’ as they were familiarly called, 
who came into existence two or three years before 
the regular militia made their appearance in the 
place. I think the date of the locals was about 
1808. The period of the year chosen for their 
drill was in June, when the days were long, the 
weather was fine, and there was no particular 
pressure in rural occupation. The turnips had 
been all sown, and little would be in hand till 
harvest. Now was the time for that pleasant out- 
ing which could not but be acceptable to farm- 
labourers—a holiday for a fortnight in the county 
town, in circumstances varied and agreeable. 
Changing their rustic attire, they were for fourteen 
days to exhibit themselves in the attractive guise 
of soldiers—a red coat, white breeches, and black 
leggings, with a row of leaden buttons to the knee. 
It was a good turn-out, superior to the slovenly 
trouserings, which did not come into fashion till 
the conclusion of the war. To get into the locals 
was a kind of privilege, not only on account of 
the exemption from ballot, but for the pleasure of 
an annual holiday. During the fortnight, the mem- 
bers of the corps were billeted at free quarters, 
were provided with rations, and had absolutely no 
work to do but to pipeclay their breeches and 
belts, and scour the barrel of their gun. The 
parading, marching, and firing were mere amuse- 
ment, 

The higher class of officers were county gentle- 
men or their sons ; the subalterns were well-to-do 
tradesmen. The sergeants were mostly men who 
had been in the army, and were preferred from 
their knowledge of regimental business. To one 
old sergeant of particular mark was assigned a 
double duty. He took charge of all the dresses and 
accoutrements in an adjoining feudal keep, and on 
annually taking the field, was, as a good disci- 


plinarian, intrusted with the command of the ‘awk- 
ward squad.’ The squad usually consisted of about 
a dozen individuals, who, though unchallengeable 
in bodily aspect, laboured under the misfortune of 
not readily knowing their right foot from their left. 
When put in the ranks, there was no getting them 
to keep the step, and they were otherwise so odd 
in their movements, that they were remitted for 
cultivation to the old sergeant, who, in a secluded 
part of the town green, had a desperate job in 
bringing them into anything like decent military 
order. From the perplexities in which they were, 
as to managing their legs, standing upright, and 
looking straight forward, the awkward squad were 
objects of daily amusement to the school children. 

In their drill, when in line, the locals were often 
commanded to ‘fire a volley and charge bayonets 
after it” and in this, with little practice, they 
acquitted themselves wonder.ully ; there being no 
enemy in front to charge against. Firing at targets 
with ball-cartridge was less successfully executed. 
But we have to bear in mind that the gun was the 
old ‘brown Bess,’ with which instrument, it has 
been said, not more than one in sixty bullets ever 
took effect. On one occasion, at this ball-practice, 
there occurred a misadventure. Willie Paterson, 
a weaver, noted for his buckish appearance on 
Sundays with a pair of boots, which, according to 
fancy, sometimes figured with tops, and at other 
times with tassels, became a member of the locals, 
no doubt with a view to escape being balloted 
for the militia. He was not quite aware of 
the dangers attending ball-practice. In ground- 
ing his musket after loading, Willie accident- 
ally touched the lock with his foot. The 
weapon went off, and shot him in the shoulder. 
Willie dropped, and was carried home. The case 
roused general sympathy. He was viewed as a 
martyr to duty. Presents poured in upon him, 
and he was like to be killed with kindness, In- 
stead of being a misfortune, the wound, which was 
by no means severe, proved to be the luckiest 
thing that could have happened. From the gifts 
of money he received, he was able to build a 
house, and set up as a small shopkeeper. In this 
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last respect, he was not particularly qualified by 
scholarship. I can recollect that some fun was 
caused in the town by his having, in writing to a 
merchant, requested him to send a gross of organs, 
instead of a gross of oranges. Willie Paterson has 
long since passed away, but I see that his neat two- 
story house remains as a memorial of the fortunate 
misadventure in the locals. 

Among my early recollections are those connected 
with French prisoners of war, To the little towna 
few had been sent to live on parole in 1803, and 
there they continued in the light of familiar inhab- 
itants for a period of eight or nine years. Though 
called French, only two or three deserved that ap- 
pellation. The most of them were Dutch, Walloons, 
or Danes—unfortunate men who had been captured 
in connection with the French service, and sent 
to spend their lives on a small weekly allowance 
in an inland Scottish town. The two or three 
Frenchmen walked about in a quiet genteel way, 
doing nothing in the shape of work. One of them 
was a slim gentlemanly looking man of middle 
age, with gray silk stockings to the knee, and a 
small queue dangling over the neck of his coat. 
His name was Monsieur Boutelle. He lived in 
the close adjoining my father’s house, and there 
my brother Robert and I, taking an interest in 
him, and occasionally doing him a trifling service, 
such as presenting him with a dish of small trouts, 
had the honour of making his acquaintance, and 
familiarising ourselves with the French language. 
The Dutchmen sent as prisoners on parole 
naturally took to the river and its tributaries, in 
which they employed themselves fishing for trout 
or eels, the boys in the town helping them to 
dig for worms as bait, and pointing out the spots 
where they were likely to be successful in their 
pursuit. They seemed to have no difficulty in 
learning English, and became at length quite com- 
panionable with the natives, The Walloons and 
Danes were a different set. They occupied them- 
selves as weavers, and as such were almost merged 
in the general class of artisans. Two or three 
years later came a'détenu of a different class, He 
was seemingly the captain of a ship from the 
French West Indies, who, by some special grace, 
had been permitted to bring with him his wife 
and a — servant-boy named Jack. Black Jack, 
as we called him, was sent to the school, where he 
played with the other boys on the town green, and 
at length read and spoke like a native. He was 
a -natured creature, and became a general 
favourite. Jack was the first pure negro whom 
the boys at that time had ever seen. 

None of these classes of prisoners broke his 

le, nor ever gave any trouble to the authorities, 

y had not, indeed, any appearance of bein 
prisoners, for they were free to live 
ramble about, within reasonable bounds, where 
they liked. In 1810, there was a large accession 
to this original body of prisoners on parole, to 
whom, however, on account of some special cir- 
cumstance, I shall afterwards refer. Meanwhile, 
therefore, I pass on to a remarkable episode in 
connection with prisoners of war who were not on 
parole, but kept under restriction. 


In the heat of the war in Spain, depots for 
the reception of crowds of the common class 
of prisoners were established in various parts 
of the country. The nearest of these, and which 
Ion one occasion visited with my father, was at 
Penicuick, about ten miles from Edinburgh. Here, 
on a level space in the depth of a valley, was a 
group of barracks, surrounded by tall palisades, for 
the accommodation of some hundreds of prisoners, 
who, night and day, were strictly watched by armed 
sentries, ready to fire on them in the event of 
outbreak. 

The day on which we happened to make our 
visit was a Sunday, and the scene presented was 
accordingly the more startling. Standing in the 
churchyard on the brink of the hollow, all the 
immediate surroundings betokened the solemnity 
of a Scottish Sabbath. The shops in the village 
were shut. From the church was heard the voice 
of the preacher. Looking down from the height 
on the hive of living beings, there was not among 
them a vestige of the ordinary calm of Sunday— 
only Dimanche! Dressed in coarse woollen clothing 
of a yellow colour, and most of them wearing 
red or blue cloth caps, or party-coloured cowls, the 
prisoners were engaged in a variety of amuse- 
ments and occupations. Prominently, and forming 
the centre of attraction, were a considerable number 
ranked up in two rows, joyously dancing to the 
sound of a fiddle, which was briskly played by a 
man who stood on the top of a barrel. Others 
were superintending cookery in big pots over open 
fires, which they fanned by the flapping of cocked- 
hats. Others were fencing with sticks amidst a 
circle of eager onlookers, A few were seated 
meditatively on benches, perhaps thinking of far- 
distant homes, or the fortune of war, which had 
brought them into this painful predicament. In 
twos or threes, some were walking apart to and fro, 
and I conjectured they were of a slightly superior 
class, ear one corner was a booth—a rickety 
concern of boards—seemingly a kind of restaurant, 
with the pretentious inscription, ‘CaFé DE PaRIs,’ 
over the door, and a small tricolor was 
fluttering from a slender pole on the roof. To 
complete the picture, fancy several of the priso- 
ners, no doubt the more ingenious among them, 
stationed at small wickets opening with hinges in 
the tall palisades, offering for sale articles, such as 
snuff-boxes of bone, that they had been allowed 
to manufacture, and the money got by which sales 
procured them a few luxuries. 

Altogether, the spectacle to me, as a boy, was 
very extraordinary, and has left an indelible 
impression on my memory. What has since 
struck me as the drollest thing about the scene, 
was, that the multitudinous diversions and occupa- 
tions should have been going on at full blast in 
the hollow of a pretty Scottish dell on a Sunday 
forenoon, almost within the sound of psalm-singing 
in the parish kirk. I venture to say, at least, that 
the congregation in the church, if they had cared 
to listen, could not have failed to hear the merry 
strains of the vivacious French fiddler. In the 
present orderly times, when everything is in- 

uired into and debated, we cannot imagine that 
the eccentricities of the prisoners would have 
escaped public censure. e very circumstances 
specified serve to illustrate the exceptional condition 
of affairs during the war. Society was too much 
taken up with the question of national safety to 
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seriously concern itself about the conduct of these 
Frenchmen ; while the government was probably 
fain to let them amuse themselves any way they 
liked, so long as they were amenable to discipline, 
and did not attempt to make their escape. Possibly 
the prisoners were not without visits from re- 
ligious instructors, but I did not see or hear of 
any evidence to that effect. 

Though far from being ill-treated, yet, hemmed 
in pretty much like wild beasts in a menagerie, 
‘and with literally nothing to do in the way of 
useful employment, the prisoners at Penicuick 
could not but fret, and, in despair, try to 

+ out. They were under no parole, and per- 
Sees felt that they were entitled to procure 
their liberty if they could do so by any’species 
of artifice. Occasionally, two or three made the 
attempt, at the risk of almost certain death ; for 
the sentries were vigilant, and authorised to fire 
upon any one trying to make his escape. What 
were the efforts which these unfortunate détenus 
made to burst out on a large scale, may be judged 
from the following incident. 

One afternoon, on coming out of school, and 
emerging on the main street, my companions and 
I were startled with the spectacle of a party of 
French prisoners of war under a military escort. 
Even to boys, who are not very sensitive, it was an 
appalling scene ; something at least which I can 
never forget. The poor wretches in their miser- 
able attire, mostly without shoes, and faint from 
hunger, walked slowly and painfully within the 
circle of soldiers towards the county jail, the only 
place of security in the town. There they were 
immured for the night, and succoured with some 
provisions, which they thankfully received. Soon 
it became known that they had escaped from 
Penicuick, and in a way interesting to record. 
From one of the barrack-like buildings in which 
they were confined at night, they contrived to 
excavate a tunnel ben the courtyard, the 
palisades, and the outer promenade for sen- 
tries, as far as the woody bank beyond. There 
were some serious difficulties in the undertaking. 
The excavators had to work with imperfect tools, 
such as bits of the iron hoop of a barrel. A greater 
difficulty consisted in getting rid of the excavated 
earth without exciting suspicion. This caused a 
great deal of trouble, but somehow the pocketsful 
of loose stuff that were brought to the surface were 
happily got rid of. There was another very serious 
difficulty. Digging the tunnel in the required direc- 
tion, and just as wide as would allow a man to creep 
through, it was almost impossible to determine on 
the point where the exit could be safely effected. 
By burrowing too far, they would get under the 
steep bank, and be unable to emerge to the sur- 
face. If they emerged too soon, even by a few 
feet, they would be exposed to the fire of the sentry. 
The whole enterprise was critical. It was a matter 
of death or life, and only certain daring spirits, 
ardently jgighing for liberty, would engage in the 
terrible risk. One may imagine the months of 
agonising labour, digging night after night in that 
hideous tunnel, the dimensions of a common drain 


—the constant apprehensions of discovery—the 
trouble in carrying away and concealing the exca- 
vated material—the fears, the hopes attending the 
final issue. ' 

So skilfully were matters managed, that none of 
the guards or prison officials was aware of the bold 


attempt at escape that was to be made. The tunnel 
was completed ; everything was ready for bursting 
forth. So far there had been an extraordinary 
success: the worst was to come. All things con- 
sidered, the idea of getting clear off was little 
better than madness. The party were twenty-three 
in number. All were dressed in the yellow prison 
garb, which would everywhere reveal their char- 
acter. They were unacquainted with the country. 
No more than two or three of them could speak 
English. The project was absurd, pitiable. The 
only rational conjecture I have been able to 
form regarding the apparent hopelessness of the 
attempt was, that the party designed, if ible, 
to reach a humble cottage, known as the Clay 
House, at Acrefield, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the small town in which I lived, and’ 


where by some private understanding prisoners of © 


war were received, and aided in escaping from the 
country. But even to get to the Clay House, with- 


out being seen, would be no easy matter. It was . 


ten to twelve miles distant in a southerly direc- 
tion, and was obscurely situated away from the 
main thoroughfare, 

Whatever might be the scheme of operaticns, 
the party selected a moonlight night for the enter- 
prise. With the prime engineer and leader in 
advance, the party, in single file, crouching down, 
and following close at one another’s heels, stealthily 
crept through the tunnel to its extreme end, where 
it was thought to be safe to burst into the open air. 
The calculation as to the proper spot for issuin: 
just within the loose scattered wood on the cake 

ad been pretty correct. The leader, having cau- 
tiously loosened the earth until he saw the glimmer 
of the moonlight, pushed the incumbent mass 
upwards with his back, and in an instant was on 
his feet on the open ground, and hastening away 
among the trees up the acclivity. The others, one 


by one, followed, but not with equal success. The - 


nearest sentry, seeing the torrent of fugitives, 
levelled his musket and fired, killing one dead on 
the spot. The alarm being thus given, other sen- 
tries fired. Following in pursuit, five were cap- 
tured, and taken back to prison. The fugitives 
were now reduced to seventeen. 

We may conceive that the hurried scrambling 
pe of the poor wretches, with dropping shots of 
soldiery in their rear, formed an exciting scene. 
It appears that one of the party, named Deschamps, 
had at times, under escort of a soldier, been per- 
mitted to visit shops in the village on errands con- 
nected with the prison, and had thus, by lookin 
about him, and talking to the natives, learn 
the nature of the country around. His know- 
ledge so acquired was now brought into use. 
After pausing for a few minutes to gain breath 
in the woods to the west of the village, he repre- 
sented the propriety of pushing on in a south- 
erly direction across a wild moory plain, full of 
peat-mosses, where some refuge could be obtained ; 
and thereafter by crossing a hill get into a valley, 
in which was a small river tributary to the Tweed. 
His guidance was implicitly followed. Before 
dawn the party had ensconced themselves in the 
deep cuttings of the moss, where, in momentary 
apprehension, and peering across the heather, they 
were on the watch for pursuers. The only food 
they had was a little bread, which they carried in 
their pockets, supplemented by morsels of a raw 
turnip, which one of them had picked from a field 
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in the course of his flight. So passed over the 
first day, without any cause for alarm. 

After dusk, they stole from their hiding-places 
in the moss, and, under guidance of Deschamps, 
crossed the hill above Leadburn on the south, and 

t into the vale of Eddleston Water. Holding 

own the valley, they reached the picturesque and 
secluded recess of Cowie’s Linn. It was an admir- 
able hiding-place, but its very seclusion rendered 
it untenable. They had nothing to eat but turnips, 
on which alone they subsisted the second day. To 
make matters worse, Deschamps, as scout to the 
party, had slipped down a rocky bank, and lacer- 
ated one of his legs so badly that he was scarcely 
able to walk. In the extremity to which they 
were put, it was evident that unless they reached 
the neighbourhood of a town, they must perish 
of starvation. At night, they resolved to advance, 
even at some risk of detection. Still pursuing 
their way down the valley, Deschamps limping 
dreadfully and half dragged on between two com- 
panions, the party at about two o'clock in the 
morning reached the farm-steading of Winkston. 
There, without leave, and in sheer desperation, 
they took refuge in a barn among straw, in which 
they buried themselves and fell fast asleep. 

At this point they were within a mile of the 
Clay House, and if it was their intention to push 
their way thither, the feat might have been 
accomplished by turning down a byway to the 
right. For the time being they enjoyed some 
repose in the barn at Winkston. Here was an 
opportunity, such as seldom occurs, for a man 
doing a kindly act to houseless and forlorn 
strangers—criminals they were not—offenders in 
any degree they were not—but victims of a war 
into which they had been dragged by conscription, 
and whose heroic efforts to escape, as well as their 
destitution and sufferings, were enough to rouse 
the feelings of any one with a spark of humanity. 
The farmer was a person of a coarse nature—any- 
thing but a favourable specimen of the tenants in 
the district. When in the morning he was informed 
who were his guests, he proceeded to take a look 
of them in the barn, and found them to be in about 
the most abject condition possible to be endured 
by human beings. Did his conduct resemble that 
of the good Samaritan? Quite the reverse. 
Roughly, he asked them why they were there. 
One of the , who could speak a little Eng- 
lish, earnestly besought shelter for a few hours 
and something to eat—they would pay for bread 
and milk. ithout a word in reply to the sad 
appeal, the farmer sullenly turned the key upon 

em—locked them up in their agonising distress 
—left them, it might be, to die. He forthwith 
despatched news of their capture to the military 
at Tesdeadiels and had the miserable satisfaction of 
delivering up the whole to a company of soldiers, 
How this hard-hearted man—whose name I su 
press—was for years afterwards execrated edo: 4 
out the neighbourhood! Conscious, perhaps, of 
the disrepute into which he had fallen, on account 
of his cruelty to the poor Frenchmen, he shrunk 
into a gloomy recklessness of character. The 
simple people about said he was ‘under a feydom’ 
—a familiar Scottish phrase only to be translated 
by saying that he was ‘under the dominion of 
fées or fairies, something supernatural. At all 
events, this unhappy person had a dismal ending. 
One night, he 'y attempted to cross the Tweed 


on horseback at a particularly dangerous ford, 
when the river was roaring ‘from bank to brae’ 
in full flood, and was pan, away and drowned. 

In the deplorable condition already described, 
the party of French prisoners reached the little 
town, and, as has been said, were secured in the 
county jail. Refreshed with food and a night’s 
rest, they were brought out of the prison in the 
morning about nine o’clock, and by the military 
officer in command were ordered to march back to 
Penicuick. From the crowd of boys and towns- 
folk who were spectators of the scene, there arose 
something like a cry of horror, The unfortunate 
wretches could not march ; they could barely stand ; 
and piteously implored compassion. Deschamps, 
who had figured as a leader, presented a sight 
which is fresh in my remembrance after an interval 
of more than sixty-four years. Drawing up the 
leg of his ragged trousers, he, with dramatic gesture, 
called the officer’s attention to the state of his limb. 
It was a universal ulceration. Though speaking in 
French, he required no interpreter. The words 
were the voice of nature, which all could under- 
stand. The officer felt the force of the appeal. 
He ordered carts to be procured. There was 
accordingly a lull in the proceedings until the 
carts and horses made their appearance. 

Let us, if possible, picture the grouping on 
the occasion. In the centre, in front of the 
jail, stood or sat on the street the woe-begone 
prisoners. Hanging about on their skirts, but 
ready for action, were the soldiers, the officer with 
sword drawn pacing backwards and forwards. 
Outside, at a respectful distance, were the miscel- 
laneous onlookers. Among these was May Ingram, 
a tall woman of masculine character, who, though 
married, was known re § by her maiden name. In 
the ‘ dear years,’ she had headed a meal-mob. Yet 
May, with all her exterior roughness of character, 
had in her the milk of human kindness. On this 
memorable morning, she put to shame persons of 
higher pretensions. Perceiving that Deschamps 
was helpless, and suffering from a frightful sore, 
May rushed away to her poor home in quest of 
rags and emollient salve ; and returning in time, 
bound up the wound, and aided in imparting a 
degree of comfort to the unfortunate Frenchman, 
The carts arrive. The cavalcade moves off, and we 
see it disappear round the corner at the east end 
of the town, on its way to Penicuick. In the 
throng who linger behind, May Ingram any 
expatiates on the nature of her surgical operation 
and the sufferings of the poor creatures generally. 
French as they were, she observed, ‘they were 
aye somebody’s body!’ Looking back on this 
occurrence in my boyish days, the painfulness of 
the recollection is assuaged by a remembrance of 
this poor woman’s truly Christian act of charity 
to a totally friendless being, 


The next time I visited Penicuick was long after 
the conclusion of the war. The site of the prison 
was entirely changed in character. It was a scene 
of peaceful and prosperous industry, consisting of 
the extensive paper-manufacturing works of the 
Messrs Cowan. Around it were still the woody 
banks which had been the scene of the extra- 
ordinary escapade of the band of détenus. Near the 
foot of the bank was seen among the trees a hand- 
some monumental structure, erected almost en- 
tirely through the munificence of the late Alexander 
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Cowan, a man noted for his generous yet unosten- 
tatious benefactions, It bears an inscription in 
English and French, with a line in Latin froma 
Roman poet, believed to have been suggested by 
Sir Walter Scott. We read with interest, as 
follows : 

The mortal remains of 

309 prisoners of war, 

Who died in this neighbourhood 
Between 2lst March 1811 and 29th July 1814, 
Are interred near this spot. 


Grata quies patria, sed et omnis terra sepulchrum. 


[Grateful is it to repose in one’s own country, but all 
the world is a tomb.] 
Certain Inhabitants of this Parish, desiring to 
remember that all Men are Brethren, caused 
this Monument — in the Year 


Prés de ce lieu reposent les cendres de 
309 prisonniers de guerre, 
Morts dans ce voisinage 
entre le 21 Mars 1811 et le 26 Juillet 1814. 


Nés pour bénir les veeux de vieillissantes méres, 
Par le sort appelés 
A devenir amants, aimés, époux, et pares, 
sont morts exilés, 
Plusieurs habitans de cette Paroisse, aimant 4 croire 
que tous les hommes sont fréres, firent élever 

ce Monument 1830.* 

w. 


WALTER’S WORD. 
CHAPTER XLVIII.—HOMEWARD BOUND. 


For a few days after the return of the captives, 
it seemed probable that Walter would have lost not 
only his plighted bride, but her also to whose loving 
arms she had bequeathed him. The knowledge 
of her father’s sufferings in the brigand camp, and 
of the fate which he had so narrowly escaped ; her 
rival’s death ; and the disclosure of Reginald’s per- 
fidy, had so tried Lilian’s feeble frame, that it 
almost lost its foothold upon existence. For weeks 
she lay, prostrated as before, and only able to see 
Walter for a few minutes ; and it was well nigh 
winter before she could get about, and, leaning on 
his arm, face the mild rigours of the Sicilian air. 
In the meantime, he was, of course, thrown much 
into the society of Mr Brown, who seemed as 
though he could never sufficiently shew his con- 
trition for having so unjustly banished him from 
it, upon that memorable evening at Willowbank. 
The merchant had recovered his old ways and 
habits of command with miraculous elasticity with 
respect to other people, but to Walter he never 
failed to exhibit a deferential as well as an affection- 
ate regard. It was, however, expressed in a charac- 
teristic way ; not demonstratively as to words and 
manner, but in a sober practical fashion, such as 


* Near this spot repose the ashes of 309 prisoners of 
war, who died in this neighbourhood between the 21st 

rn to bless the affections of aging mothers, designed 
to love and be loved, to become Sotends and fathers, 
they died in exile. 

A number of the inhabitants of this parish, happy to 
believe that all men are brethren, caused this monument 
to be erected in the year 1830, 


became a og of commerce. ‘I had never be- 
lieved,’ said he one evening, as they were smoking 
together on the veranda of the hotel, ‘that the 
phrase, “ His word is as good as his bond,” could be 
taken in a literal sense; but you indeed have 

roved it to be so. That you should have come 

ack again from all this life and liberty ’—he 
—— to the swarming Marina, and the sparkling 

y that bordered it, flecked with many a sail—‘to 
death and torture, just because you had given your 
promise to do so, without an inch of stamped paper, 
1s a very fine thing, my lad. I had come to know 
you better by that time ; but yet I never thought 
so well of you as to believe you would have re- 
turned empty-handed to that den of thieves,’ 

‘ Well, as to my word being as good as my bond, 
Mr Brown,’ answered Walter, laughing, ‘that is 
not so great a compliment as it seems, for I fancy 
my bond would not be worth much.’ 

‘It would be good for fifty thousand pounds, my 
man,’ observed the merchant gravely. 

* How so, Mr Brown ?’ 

‘ Because that is the sum I am going to give you 
and Lilian for your marriage present. hy not, 
sir? If I had escaped Corralli’s hands by any 
other means save those you contrived for me, I 
should have paid the money into the brigand 
treasury ; and surely one may at least prefer to 
put it in the pocket of an honest young English- 
man. Then the saving my life may be reckoned 
as some value received, I suppose; not to mention 
my daughter’s life, which, had I been put to death, 
would, I verily believe, have been sacrificed. More- 
over, I am under an immense obligation to you for 
unmasking that scoundrel, Sir Reginald. hat a 
ig existence he would have led poor Lotty, and 

ow all my hard-earned gains would have been 
frittered away on the race-course or the gambling- 
table, if it had not been for you, my lad! No,no; I 
won't have a word of thanks, for the obligation 
will still be upon my own side, after all is done. 
Pooh, pooh! The money shall be settled’ upon 
Lilian and her children, then, if you wish it to be 
so; though there will be plenty more for them, I 
daresay. What’s hers will be yours, you know, 
and being a prudent young fellow, I daresay you’ll 
find the income sufficient.’ And Mr Christopher 
Brown chuckled, as, at one time, not so long ago, 
and in a certain locality, now white with snow, 
which he could almost catch sight of from where 
they were sitting, he had hardly thought to chuckle 

in, 

‘ Have you heard anything more of Sir Reginald, 
lately, sir?’ inquired Walter, after some more 
talk to the same effect, in which the baronet’s 
name had again been mentioned. 

‘Yes ; I have had a telegraph from his lawyer, 
inclosed from Naples, this very day: “ My client 
accepts the terms proposed to him, and will give the 
undertaking required.” Of course he will. So long 
as he gets his thousand a year, paid quarterly, he 
will be content to remain separated trom his be- 
loved wife. She will be free enough from any 
molestation from him, you may depend upon it.’ 

Walter nodded, and sighed ; he was thinking of 
the old times when Reginald Selwyn had been a 
hero in his eyes at school and college. Had he been 
base from the beginning? he wondered. Was ita 
false glitter that had dazzled all eyes concerning 
him, or had his nature deteriorated from circum- 
stances? Had want of money made him value it 


(p, 
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too highly? and when fortune seemed to be within 
his grasp, had he been unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to snatch at it? He had been always selfish, and 
somewhat hard, but surely not so heartless and 
cruel as these last days had proved him to be. 
Nor could Walter forget the impulse of old friend- 
ship that had caused the wretched man to follow 
him along the Marina yonder, as he went to his 
doom, and strive to save him from it—though only 
by making him partaker of his crime. 

‘I am afraid, sighed he, ‘ Lotty will not receive 
this news with the same satisfaction as yourself, 
Mr Brown. After all, this man was her first-love.’ 

‘First fiddlesticks !’ exclaimed the old merchant 


impatiently. ‘You would try to persuade me that 
-my daughter is a fool, to my face! What has she 
- ever got from this man but hard words and insults? 


Why, I have seen her start when he spoke to her, 
as though a gun had gone off. No, no; if first- 
love ever lasts for ever, man, it is only when one 
has had no experience of it. Not that I mean to sa 


you will soon get tired of Lilian, you know ; that’s 


quite a different matter.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, I think that I shall not do that,’ 
answered Walter, blushing; for he could not but 
reflect who had been his first-love, and how it 
would astonish his future father-in-law to learn 
that it had not been Lilian, but that counterfeit 

resentment of her (as she had been), her sister. 
my the destruction of her brightest illu- 
sions, altered poor Lotty, indeed, since that 
memorable occasion when he had travelled in her 
company to Penaddon ; but, for the moment, he 


- seemed to see her as she had looked that day. 


‘Has Sir Reginald returned to London?’ inquired 
Walter, after a long pause, during which, both he 
and his companion were deep in thought. 

‘No, replied Mr Brown ; ‘or, rather, he did return, 
but found the place too hot to hold him. The 
news of his conduct here had arrived before him. 
I hear, from. one of my correspondents, that he was 


cut at his club, which, it Bang is the severest 


chastisement society can inflict, though I daresay 
he is too thick-skinned to feel it.’ 

‘You are wrong there, sir,’ answered Walter 
gravely ; ‘that is just what he would feel—the 
— unishment, of all others, under which his 
un Ber co would not sustain him.’ 

* Still, it er have been more satisfactory to 
learn that he was hanged,’ observed the old merchant 
= of which, he has only been trans- 
ported.’ 


How do you mean ?’ 

‘Oh, I forgot I had not told you. He has gone 
to live in Paris, with—with’—it was Mr Brown’s 
turn to blush now, and he did it in a very unmis- 
takable manner—‘ with that aunt of his, of whom 
we used to see so much at Willowbank, Mrs 
Sheldon. There must be something good about 
that woman, to make her thus stick to him in his 
— and give him what countenance she can.’ 

‘Doubtless ; yet I think she was a designing 
woman.’ 

‘Very likely” answered Mr Brown dryly; 
‘widows often are.’ 

Then there was another pause, even longer than 
the preceding. ‘Walter, my lad,’ observed the 
old merchant, as he threw away the end of his 
cigar, ‘what on earth was it made you come to 


Sicily ?” 
. Well, sir, answered Walter, smiling, ‘I was ad- 


vised to do so.’ Of course there would have been 
no harm now in confessing the true reason for his 
exodus, but that would have reopened the whole 
matter of Reginald’s ill conduct—the suspicions 
that Lilian had entertained of him, &c.—and the 
topic had been already sufficiently debated. 

‘Advised? What! by a doctor, do you mean ? 
Considering how fortunate the issue has been for 
me, I think he deserves a fee.’ 

‘ Well, no, sir ; it was not a doctor, but a very 
good friend—a painter. If it had not been for his 
suggestion, I certainly should not have had the 
opportunity of doing you the service which you 
are onan to value at such a fancy price’ 

‘Then that man’s pictures shall never want a 
buyer,’ cried Mr ; Brown excitedly. ‘What’s his 
name and address ?’ 

‘His name is Pelter, and he occupies lodgings in 
the same house with me in Beech Street. He isa 
very good artist, though by no means a very suc- 
cessful one ; his style’ 

‘I don’t care what his style is, interrupted the 
merchant in his old arbitrary way, ‘for I mean to 
like it, whatever it is. I shall buy what he can’t 
sell, and give him orders for all he paints for the 
future. If he is your friend, my lad, he is my 
or and I shail make a point of patronising 

im. 

‘Indeed, sir,’ answered Walter, smiling, ‘I hope 
you will not attempt to do that.’ 

He had a letter from his friend, in his pocket, at 
that very time, the second he had received from 
him—though Jack was as dilatory with his pen as 
with his brush—since the Corralli affair had been 
noised abroad ; preaching Bohemianism and inde- 
pendence of all sorts, with a private and particular 
exception in favour of a man who won an 
heiress, as a simple knight of old might carry off a 
king’s daughter in a tournament, by his courage 
and conduct among brigands, ‘I was convinced, 
my dear Walter, from the first, that, sooner or later, 
you would swerve from the faith, and become a 
domestic character. You will have trouble in the 
flesh—not to mention the spirits—but I spare you. 
I believe nature intended you to be a married man 
in what is satirically termed “easy circumstances ;” 
nor should I be surprised to see you (afar off) 
glistening in the sun, even as those who wear 
polished boots in the daytime, It is the privilege 
of some, whose friends have been thus turned 
away from them, to become godfathers to their 
children, but I am afraid I am hardly fit for even 
that connection. Still, there will be a link between 
us, old friend, though it ow f not be publicly 
acknowledged. I am indebted to you for many 
an hour of “sweet companionship,” the memory 
of which will always be a treasure to me ; the old 
house here is desolate enough without you, and I 
dare not go into your rooms ; yet it is well for me 
that I have known and loved you. But “this is 
as old says, when he has 
concluded his bargain, and can eulogise “ a picture 
of the affections,” as his own. Talking of pian, 
Nellie Neale has been here to break to me the news 
that she can no + be a model, except of the 
domestic virtues, She is going to be married to a 
respectable young fellow in her own rank of life, 
with which prospect she bids me tell you she is 
quite content. This is to me a “dark saying,” 
unless, indeed, she flatters herself that she might 


have had Walter Litton, Esq. for the asking. a 
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WALTER'S WORD. 


that young gentleman, it seems it is always Leap- 
year. Your relations with the Self-made One are 
indeed a subject for congratulation, and must have 
afforded you enormous gaye: ; surely, surely 
you have not neglected to take sketches of him 
when in captivity. Let me suggest a series—Cor- 
valli after Brown: Brown before Corralli: Brown on 
the Mountain ; a Storm: Brown in female Brigand 
Costume, escaping: Brown laid lifeless by (the wind 
of) a Musket-bullet. Keep these 4 you in the 
rough ; and if anything should disturb your present 
relations with him, threaten to touch them up—in 
which my assistance may be of some service, and 
publish them. Verbum sap,’ 

This was a letter, though very significant of the 
writer, which Walter could hardly .shew in 
its entirety to Mr Brown, so he confined himself 
to a vivd voce description of his friend’s charac- 
teristics, 

‘I see,’ observed the old merchant good-humour- 
edly ; ‘this young gentleman is as proud and inde- 
pendent as his friend ; he will have no patron but 
the dealers, won’t he? ‘Then the dealers shall 
me.’ 

e old merchant was as good as his word. It 
was most surprising—and to no one more than to 
Jack himself—how very much the demand for Mr 
Pelter’s pictures increased among the trade from 
the spring of that date; the effect of which did 
not much appear indeed in the attire or mode of 
life of that modest artist, but was very perceptible 
in the furniture of his studio ; for, partly hidden, 
partly bulging forth under the folds of a picturesque 

panish cloak, hung low, for the purpose of con- 
cealing it, was always to be seen in that apartment 
a vast circular object bound with iron hoops. Jack 
took in his stout by the barrel. 

His apprehensions of a separation from his 
friend, let us add, were altogether without founda- 
tion, Lilian was by no means one of those 
women who exhibit their devotion to the object 
of their choice by isolating him from all whom 
he held dear before his marriage; she made his 
friend her friend, and bound her Walter closer 
to herself, if that were possible, by that new tie. 
Jack was a frequent and welcome guest at Willow- 
bank, and had at least one prejudice in com- 
mon with its proprietor: they stood shoulder 
to shoulder against the practice of putting on 
evening attire, except on very great occasions. 
At dinner-parties in the dog-days, Mr Brown was 
compelled to wear black broadcloth, whereas Jack 
sent his excuses, and sat at home in his shirt- 
sleeves, with his kind heart full of pity for the 
victims of society. He had the run of the house, 
except one Bluebeard’s chamber, in which were 
hung his own pictures, until one day a great City 

te, who knew what was good when he saw 
it, even out of a soup-tureen, offered to buy the 
whole lot for twice the fancy price that his host 
had given for them. Mr Brown hesitated as to 
whether he should sell, and send the difference 
by cheque to Jack—which would probably have 
cost him his friendship. As it was, he adopted 
another plan. The next time Jack came, he was 
shewn into that very room, and just as his brow 
was getting black with pride and shame (for he 
guessed in a moment)—‘No wonder you are 
rather moved, Mr Pelter, said the old gentleman, 
* for I could make fifteen hundred pour by those 
Pictures to-morrow. However, old Ingot has taken 


a fancy to your works, and I reckon I shall never 
get another bargain out of you again.’ A remark 
which had not only delicacy but truth to re- 
commend it, for there is now many a R.A. 
whose signature on canvas counts far less than 
that of plain Jack Pelter. ‘It is as good as my 
name on stamped paper,’ boasts Mr Christopher 
Brown, ‘or as our Walter's word,’ 

But we are sadly anticipating matters. These 
things occurred of course long after the two chief 
personages in the history had ‘been made one. 

In the early spring-time, when the flowers were 
thick upon the grave of Joanna, which was in the 
very spot which he whom she loved had at one 
time thought himself to rest, Walter and Lilian 
were married, It was a very quiet wedding, and 
yet it was a double one, for Francisco and Julia 
were united on the same day; nor did the mer- 
chant forget the share which the young Sicilian 
had had in effecting his release from captivity, or 
that his bride had been Lilian’s tender and faithful 
nurse for many a weary week. Her place as attendant 
upon Mrs Walter Litton was supplied by a hand- 
some young woman, wearing the garb of woe, which, 
however, became her admirably, and who was not so 
ss by the loss of one swain but that she 

ad already given hopes to several others that they 
might occupy his shoes, A more charming soubrette, 
in fact, than Lavocca was transformed into—nor 
a more modest one withal, in spite of her little 
flirtations—it would have been difficult to find. 
She left, however, all native lovers despairing, and 
i on board the Sylphide fancy-free. The 
whole party went straight to England in the 
yacht, their original idea of visiting Rome being 
abandoned. In vain the banker and other English 
friends painted the beauties of Italian scenery, and 
the interest of classical antiquities, in the most 
attractive colours, as also the safety of the high- 
ways and railroads, There were brigands in Italy 
as well as in Sicily, and Mr Brown was resolved to 
run no risks. The state of Lilian’s health had 
alone detained him thus long upon foreign soil, 
and he was heartily glad to quit it. He had lost, 
not indeed fifty thousand pounds, he was wont to 
say, but still a good many pounds—of flesh—while 
partaking of the hospitality of Captain Corralli, 
and his health needed to be recruited at home. 

Let us take a last look of our friends as they 
stand upon the deck of the Sylphide and wave their 
hands in farewell to those upon the quay. The 
consul is there, who strove so gallantly, although 
in vain, to assist poor Walter in his strait, and 
who has long got to know and like the young 
fellow; the banker also, at whose hospitable 
table—though he little thought to have been able 
to accept an invitation from him—Walter has 
often dined, and talked over with him that matter 
of the ‘Brown Ransom,’ which is to this day the 
stock story of the house of Gordon. Francisco is 
there with his new-made bride, and kisses his 
brown hand in graceful good-bye, while she sheds 
silent tears. Signor Baccari is also in tears, by no 
means silent ones, but his grief at the departure of 
his lodger is no less genuine than demonstrative. 
Again and again he commends Walter to the 
protection of the saints, and bids him beware 
of brigands—a baleful product, which he fancies 
to be indigenous to every soil. The yacht is 
loosened from her moorings, sail after sail clothes 
her delicate spars, and off she glides towards 
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England. The figures of those upon the quay 
grow fainter and fainter, till only the fluttering 
kerchief can be made out which marks Julia’s 
presence ; but the noble hills which are being left 
for ever are still discernible. To one of these, 
that stands up straight and sheer to eastward, 
Walter points in silence, and presses Lilian’s arm. 

‘Yes; that was once my prison,’ she answers, 
for in it was Joanna’s not, 
regret my captivity, since but for it you wou 
not have been mine, Walter.’ ‘ 

Here she pauses, gazing up into his face with 
inexpressible love ; then, as if remorseful for for- 
getting the woes of others in her own exceeding 

appiness, her eyes wander to Lotty—husbandless 
—deprived of what she has gained. ‘She is 
happier thus, than she could ever have been with 
him, whispered Walter, in answer to her thought. 
And indeed, as she stood smiling cheerfully, with 
her hand upon her father’s arm, and in loving 
converse with him, it might well be hoped that 
that well-nigh broken heart would heal. 

THE END. 


THE FLORA OF MADAGASCAR. 


Tue forms under which life manifests itself in the 

t African island excite deep interest in the 
mind of the naturalist. He who visits it after 
having explored Africa and India, will find himself 
in a new world; the plants have a peculiar 
aspect, often of a type which is unknown in other 
countries. When the traveller lands at Tamatava, 
his attention is at once arrested by the beauty of 
the trees and strangeness of the plants. The 
ground is one mass of verdure ; bushes and reeds 
spring out of the tufts of grass, cocoa-nut palms 
rise to a great height, and the mountains bathed 
in blue vapour complete the picture. Lemon- 
trees—peculiar to the country—offer a welcome 
shadow from the heat; the Indian acacia showers 
a profusion of its yellow blossoms; the beautiful 

mera, allied to the periwinkle, throws out its 
long stems, terminating in a mass of rose-coloured 
flowers ; and the Palma christi displays its large 
leaves, sometimes green, sometimes purple. 

On the shore, the Pandanus attracts attention, 
trees of a singular appearance, abounding in the 
marshy parts of Madagascar. They possess large 
roots, which issue from the trunk up to a consider- 
able height, in appearance like ropes, and attach- 
ing the stem to the ground. The wood is very 
poor, with a smooth bark, and long pointed leaves ; 
one kind bears clusters of sweet fruit, which the 
natives hold in great esteem; this species grows 
to the height of twelve or sixteen feet, with the 
leaves at the top spread out like a parasol. In 
most damp places grows the kind of palm which is 
invaluable to the inhabitants—the Sagus, or sago- 
tree. When old and dry, the leaves cover their 
huts; when young and tender, they are made into 
mats and ropes, and also form an excellent food. 
From the interior of the trunk the starch is 
extracted known through the world as _ 

Near the rivers, or in damp valleys, the eye is 


enchanted by the splendid foliage of the Ravenala, 
or traveller’s tree, one of the most characteristic 
representatives of Madagascar. Truth and error 
have alike made a poetical legend of it. When it 
is spoken of, the imagination pictures the exhausted 
traveller dying from the agonies of thirst, restored 


at once by the pure water of this tree. Alas for 
this fiction ! it only grows where there are plenty 
of springs. Sailing on the river Jarouka, and 
stopping to climb the hills, a beautiful landscape 
presents itself to the eye: the ravenalas cover all 
the valleys, some rising to the height of thirty 
feet ; and at the top of the strong stem, a gigantic 
fan spreads out, of fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five 
enormous bright leaves, on poe from two to 
three yards long. Between these, a few branches 
appear, bearing flowers and fruits; the latter, on 
opening, shew about thirty seeds wrapped in a 
silky envelope of a bright blue or violet. The 
reservoirs of water are very simple: the rain which 
falls on the leaves runs down a trench in the 
flower-stalk ; these are large at the base, and retain 
the liquid. When this is pierced with a lance, a 
stream runs out, and the natives at work in the 
heat, draw from this source, to save the trouble of 
going to the neighbouring torrent. It is, besides, 
a most invaluable tree: the leaves are made into 
plates and cups; they serve to cover the roofs and 
walls of houses; the bark is made into planks, and 
the trunk into beams. Unique of its kind, those 
who have seen the Malagaches use it say it should 
be named the builder’s tree. 

On the edge of the forests the Strychno is gener- 
ally to be found, its poisonous seeds furnishing 
the alkaloid but too well known as strychnine. 
There is, however, one kind which bears fruit 
about the size of the quince, wrapped in a hard 
envelope, the sweet flavour of which is much 

rized by the natives. It is on the borders of these 
orests that the botanist will stand in ecstasy before 
a wondrous sight. Over the old trunks, or on 
some decayed tree, fall long stems of large and 
strange flowers, orchids of the genus Angrecum. 
They take possession of the trunk and branches, 
bury their roots in the bark, throw out grace- 
fully twined stems, with two rows of bluish-green 
leaves, and four or five flowers unequalled for 
beauty, firm as wax, of milky whiteness, and a 
spur like an enormous tail about a foot in length. 
Here, too, are the passion-flowers, with edible 
fruits ; some growing as shrubs, others as climbing- 
plants, having magnificent violet flowers, and nals 
as large as eggs. 

In the larger forests, the superb trees, unknown 
out of Madagascar, towering above all the vege- 
tation around, are the Chrysopt The top is 
spread out like a parasol, and the branches ter- 
minate in bunches of flowers, formed of five 
petals, of a dazzling 5 ye contrasting admirably 
with the foliage. hen the bark is cut into, a 
yellow juice flows abundantly, which thickens 
when it comes in contact with the air, and makes 
an excellent resin for fixing knives into the handle. 
Out of one of the trunks of this tree the Mala- 
gaches make a pirogue, or boat. Everywhere 
on the eastern coast there grows a tree of remark- 
able elegance, with panicles of small rose-coloured 
flowers; it is the Tanghinia, the most dreaded tree 
in the island. The fruit furnishes a deadly poison. 

As a general rule, aquatic plants of the family 
of Naiades, so widely spread over the streams and 
pools of Europe and Asia, do not attract particular 
attention ; it is necessary to go to Madagascar to see 
a very remarkable specimen of this type. In the 
torrents and streams near Tamatava grows the 
Ouvirandra fenestralis—according to Sir William 
Hooker, the most curious production of nature. It 
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has thick roots, extending in all directions, and 
forming numberless crowns; from this base rise 
tufts of large leaves, which float on the surface of 
the water, — on stems longer or shorter in 
length according to the depth of the stream. From 
the centre of these rises a stem in the flowerin 

season, which divides into two, and bears smal 

red flowers. The leaves are real specimens of 
living lacework, graduating through every tint, 
from the palest green to the darkest olive, and 
give to the plant its singular beauty and strange 
character. The veins in them are disposed with 
regularity, and look like the frames of well-lighted 
windows. During the dry season, the whole withers 
away, only to spring up again when the rains pour 
down, and the torrent rushes along. It furnishes 
to the natives a good vegetable, the root being 
much esteemed. For a long time this plant was 
believed to be unique in its peculiar class; but 
about thirty years ago, M. Bernier, an ardent 
student of natural history in Africa, met with a 
second species, though much less singular in 
appearance ; and a third kind has since then been 
ed in Senegal. 

In the eastern part of the island, where rivers 
are abundant, the traveller often comes upon most 
delicious landscapes when the morning sun shines 
upon them. Green water, the banks covered with 
beautiful flowers, small scattered villages, trees 
reflected in the lakes, palms, and every variety of 
fern, with the fresh dewy meadows, make up an 
enchanting picture. Besides the reeds and aquatic 

lants which abound, is a curious type discovered 
“ M. Petit-Thouars, who named it Hydrostachis. 
It consists of a tuft of leaves hanging down into 
the water; from the centre rise stems of small 
flowers arranged like ears of corn. Of a very modest 
appearance, they require the eye of a botanist 
to perceive the difference existing between them 
and the forms found in other countries, The well- 
known and exquisite blue African water-lily is 
spread in = over stagnant waters. As in 
India, the bamboo occupies a large place; near the 
shore, at the least breath of wind, these slender 
canes bend, the long leaves are agitated like 
feathers, and a sort of shiver seems to pass through 
the entire field. 

In the more desolate regions where sandy plains 
stretch far away, trees are few and stunted, but 
there is something to interest the botanist even 
here. Beside the aloe, grow varieties of the caper 
tree, one having leaves of a brilliant green, spotted 
red stems, and white flowers; another, covered with 
a woolly down, bears yellow flowers. On the chalk 
hills grow Dombeyas and Bignonias, which have 
not been found in any other land. Even in this 
sad region M. Bojer has discovered a splendid tree, 
the Colvillea, unique of its kind. It reaches the 
height of twenty yards, with an — foliage, 
the crown of branches clothed with red bark 
spotted with brilliant scarlet ; the flowers, hanging 
upon red stems, are grouped in splendid clusters, 
of a yellow orange shaded with purple. The effect 
is truly magnificent. 

After climbing the hills near Maroumby, the 
forest of Analamazaotra is reached, which passes 
through the whole centre of the island, varying in 
width. Trees, shrubs, creepers, ferns, plants of all 
kinds, are here massed together, and form an impen- 
etrable thicket. Where man has cut a road, ravines, 


— of mud, quagmires, lakes, precipices, and 


rocks, make the work most painful. In the pres- 
ence of this sublime disorder, the luxury of vege- 
tation spreads shade and freshness, or, at intervals, 
— the bright rays of the sun to penetrate. 

ithout doubt, many new specimens would be 
found here by the side of those well known to 
other parts of the island, but no botanist has yet 
installed himself in a grotto for a season or two to 
study this rich entanglement. 

A different aspect altogether is described by the 
few travellers who have scaled the hills, crossed 
the great central forest, and reached the highest 
summit of the chain. Here, it seems like a differ- 
ent land; palms and ravenalas have disappeared 
with all tropical vegetation; the height above the 
level of the sea is considerable, and the climate is 
that of the temperate region. Nevertheless, the 
uneven soil and heaped-up rocks produce a grand 
effect ; and when the highest point is gained, an 
imposing sight astonishes the gazer, as the im- 
mense plain of Ankay, bounded by two chains of 
mountains, stretches before him. When a brilliant 
sun lights it up, and strongly defined shadows 
bring out the smallest details, the panorama is 
magnificent ; the eye rests on the village of Mour- 
—_ where the different roads meet ; these, like 
a ribbon of ochre, cross the valley, and winding 
round the sides of the hills, appear again in the 
distance as a golden thread till lost in the blue 
mountains. 

The Crateva excelsa, thirty yards in height, grows 
in the mountains, and is a magnificent tree, of the 
caper family. Strength, grace, and beauty unite 
to make it a splendid addition to this richly 
dowered land. At the base the trunk is nearly 
two yards thick, and at the top the branches 
extend in a nearly horizontal line ; the leaves are 
of a bright green veined with red ; whilst the young 
shoots are altogether purple, and wave under the 
slightest breeze upon their long thin stalks. At 
the season of the year when the foliage is in its 
greatest beauty, the clusters of flowers — of a 
pale scarlet rose tint. The natives use this tree to 
cut very wide planks for shutters. The Astrapea 
cannahina, which is distinguished by large oval 
leaves and white pendent flowers, is very common 
in the mountains, and is valuable, as the bark 
takes the place of hemp. 

For several centuries past the Malagaches have 
cultivated rice in many varieties ; it is supposed 
to have been introduced by the Arabs, and grows 
well in the low grounds, as also on the hills. The 
ignama, with its enormous roots, is most valuable as 
a vegetable. It is of the same family as our wild 
arum, but grows to a great height, with large 
leaves and pretty flowers, producing a good effect 
when grouped in masses near a picturesque site. 
Cultivated from time immemorial in India and the 
South Sea Islands, it is probably from thence that 
it has been transplanted to Madagascar, as well as 
the great cardamom, which has become so abun- 
dant, a beautiful plant, bearing very elegant flowers 
and scarlet fruit, with a slightly acid and agreeable 
flavour. 

Nature has here bountifully supplied the native 
with all his simple wants: he can gather fruit and 
dig up roots for his food, and procure leaves and 
bark, which supply materials for his dress, with 
wood for his dwelling. The strangeness of the 
vegetation of Madagascar would almost lead one to 
believe that this island has never been united to 
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Africa or Asia ; though so near to the former con- 
tinent, it has few resemblances to it, and may be 
considered as vying with the tropical richness of 
Asia. 


MORLEY FELL 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Scarce had he set his foot upon the fell, than, 
issuing like shadows from the wood he had so 
lately left, there came forth two men, speedily 
joined by a third. 

‘Well, Bill,” muttered one of the two to the 
last comer, ‘this is a rum go: our game’s gone to 
earth somewhere.’ 

‘Ay, curse him! the bird’s flown,’ responded 
Bill, who was none other than our former acquaint- 
ance, the master of the deceased Sandy. ‘I tould 
thee we suld be o’er late; but Ill be even wi’ em 
yet.’ 

‘Hist !’ whispered the third man, clutching Bill 
by the sleeve, and pointing towards the fell. 

‘By ——, there he goes!’ uttered Bill in great 
excitement, ‘Noo, ma lads, let’s all slip awa 
to th’ ould wall. We maun keep togither; he’s a 
devil to deal wi’? 

Without more ado, they soon gained the wall; 
and had Harry gazed more earnestly, on looking 
round, he would have seen them half-concealed, 
just about to slip over it. On they went; they 
reached the fell; step by step, each choosing his 
own path, up the side they crawl, carefully picking 
their way, and pausing to rest only behind the 
larger boulders of rock here and there jutting out. 
They are desperate men, bent upon a desperate 
task. Revenge pure and simple actuates one man 
—he is Billy. He had easily induced his com- 
panions—his companions in more than one out- 
tage which might have sent them all swinging—to 
join him in his plan, a plan which promised them 
some fun, and which, at anyrate, promised one of 
the three the possession of a good breech-loader. 
And now they are but a short way below him. O 
warning instinct, warn him once again! But in- 
stinct now is quiet. Ah, nothing now can save 
him! On they stealthily creep, those lawless men. 
God alone knows what treatment Harry will ex- 
perience at their hands. How must his guardian 
angels with pitying eyes look on, that one so young, 
so promising, should die. Can nothing save him ? 
God alone can save him now. Then:let us be con- 
tent; if God is for him, who can be against him? 
Harry is climbing unconsciously but pretty vigor- 
ously now; but the men are gaining fast upon 
him. Already they are pausing for a supreme 
effort, before they make their rush, when, in the 
providence of God, Harry, in scrambling along, 
loosens a large stone ; he nearly slips, but recover- 
ing himself, turns to see how soon in mad career it 
may reach the bottom. An instant more, and he 
had been too late. With a startled shout of alarm, 
he sees two men only a couple of yards below him, 
and had he not by some half-dozen springs, light 
and rapid as the chamois’, leaped into comparative 


safety, they would have had him in their grasp, 
In that one glance he had seen enough, and more 
than enough, to convince him of his dangerous 
position. Inthe upturned face and vindictive eyes 
of the man just below him, he recognised clearly 
enough the villainous features of his old antagonist ; 
and now, as he rested for an instant to get his wind, 
he saw not only one but three men straining every 
nerve to come up with him, and heard their eager 
shouts as they followed in pursuit. Recovering his 
breath and his nerve at the same time, he now 
turned, and commenced to climb steadily, knowing 
the fatal consequence of one false step; he tried 
hard and successfully to steady his nerves, and 
husband his strength by not giving way to flurried 
haste. So on they scramble. His heart beats 
quicker as he feels that they are rapidly gaining on 
him ; he is fast losing wind and courage, for, as 
they struggle panting nearer and nearer, he can 
tell that they mean no play. 

Suddenly his foremost pursuer halts, apparently 
almost beaten. Now is Harry’s chance once more 
to collect himself. He immediately sits down, 
facing the man below him, and pulls out his flask 
—empty—every precious drop gone! Billy eyes 
him without speaking, but with the ferocity of a 
wild beast. Harry wisely does not waste his breath 
in talking. Billy is the first to move, followed by 
his companions ; he does not plunge away now as 
he did at the beginning of the chase, but quietly 
and yet with speed works his way up. Harry too 
sets himself deliberately to work ; he knows that 
his only chance now is to gain the top at least a 
minute before the men come up, for he has already 
had experience of the way in which hill-men can 
in an incredibly short time make their way to the 
bottom again. A very awkward and abrupt piece 
of climbing comes now, which Harry at any other 
time would have gladly shirked; but the difficulty 
is past, and he turns with a degree of assurance he 
has not felt before to see if it will in any way 
damp or hinder his pursuers’ ardour, while he 
gains once more his breath. His breath is nearl 
all knocked out of him again, though, by seeing his 

ursuers strike off to the left, and climb with re- 
Joubled vigour and seeming ease a path circling 
round the projecting rock, and which he wonders 
that he missed seeing. It was evident the men 
knew their ground, and poor Harry shuddered to 
think of the consequences, if, by unforeseen diffi- 
culties, he is at Tength brought to bay. The 
weary chase once more proceeds, Harry rather 
sickens at the thought of being hunted in this 
way, and I am proud to believe his statement that 
in that awful hour he thought of and wished for 
me. He could hardly credit his senses—Londoner 
as he was—that all this was taking place in Eng- 
land. Once more he halts, and planting him 
firmly on the — formed by a sheep-run, he 
awaits the human hounds running steadily on the 
trail. For the first time he challenges Billy as he 
draws near, and aiming his gun, cries: ‘Stop! If 
you come on, one of you must die.’ 

Billy’s comrades pull up, but only for an instant. 
‘Gun ain’t loaded,’ he sputtered out, knowing that 
Harry would have used the same persuasion long 
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since, if the piece had been really charged. Harry 
seized the gun by the muzzle, and whirling it over 
his head, threatens a smashed brain-pan to the first 
who comes within reach ; his higher ground too 
makes him look formidable. But the undaunted 
Billy, signing to the two ruffians beside him to 
climb up right and left, —— a little closer, but 
quite out of Harry’s reach.’ This was too much for 
Harry : that three men should make a simultaneous 
attack upon him on all sides in such a place must 
be fatal to him, he knew, should he manage to dis- 
pose of even one or two of his antagonists. He 
turned and fled. Once more he struggles gamely 
on; he nears the summit—the i 2 is gained ; 
no: the fell rises up still higher. His throat is 
parched, his legs feel not his own; climbing, and 
such a climb as this, they have not been accustomed 
to. Faint and in despair, he almost gives up ; the 
thought of Maud, however, comes to help him ; 
while there’s life there’s hope ; he springs to his 
feet, and now the real summit is close by. With 
hands bleeding, clothes torn, blinded by his terrible 
exertions, and scarce hearing, with a terrible sing- 
ing in his ears, another feeble struggle lands him 
on the top. At full length he lies for a few seconds, 
while the cold breeze invigorates his exhausted 
energies, and then, with a murmur of thanks to 
God, he hastily crosses the ridge, about thirty yards 
broad. As he sees the huge stones and fragments 
of rock scattered here and there, he has thoughts 
of trying the effect of hurling them upon the 
wretches below ; but again thinking that they must 
be close upon him now, and feeling quite unequal 
to the desperate task of settling three men in as 
many minutes, he dashes to the other side, and 
steadying himself by sitting on his heels, he begins 
to slide at a good pace down the slope, made 
slippery by the short and stunted grass, No 
sooner he got well under weigh, than his 
pursuers reach the top on the other side, and de- 
spite their anxiety to commence the descent, where, 
from greater practice in sliding, they hope at 
length to attain their object, like Harry, they are 
compelled for a minute to stop, before they resume 
the chase, On glancing below, Billy chances to see 
poor Harry in difficulties. He had been sliding 
along fairly well, when the ground suddenly be- 
came rougher, and loose stones more frequent ; he 
was compelled, therefore, to assume an upright 
ition, and scramble down as best he could; 

ut as every one knows who has tried it, it is 
easier to start than to stop when once one has set 
off. Harry was delighted at the vy of his 
new motion, as compared with the slower rate of 
sliding ; he had good legs, and kept his feet where 
many would have lost them ; but faster and faster 
he went ; his strides down the fell-side were almost 
ludicrous, had they not been so dangerous. In vain 
he tried to moderate his pace ; he went like the 
wind ; he felt in another instant that he would 
be dashed to atoms ; his only chance was to throw 
himself backwards, This he barely accomplished, 
for he was almost powerless, but his heel catching 
in a small tuft of gorse at the same moment, he 
spun round like a top, and turning a few somer- 
saults, he only came to an anchor by laying hold 
of another tutt. He felt himself terribly bruised, 
and out of breath; and me ap a warm some- 
thing gushing down his cheek and neck, he found, 
by putting up his hand, that the hard rock had 
inflicted a fearful wound upon his scalp ; he had 


a large gash too upon his forehead. Billy from 
above scarcely observed all this, before, with the 
swoop of an eagle, he rushed upon his prey; the 
other two men evidently feared a like catastrophe 
with that of Vernon, if they shewed too much 
haste, and they felt that the matter was secure in 
Billy’s hands. On looking up, Harry saw that he 
must arouse himself, or all would soon be over. 

The ground was here smoother, and he tried the 
sliding down again, directing his course towards 
his gun, which had been hurled from his grasp by 
the fall. Scarce had he seized it as he swept 
quickly by, than, by the stones and rubble which 
tumbled pell-mell past him and upon him, he 
knew that Billy in another second or two would 
reach him. O Harry, you have struggled nobly ; 
do not give in now! But Harry’s progress not 
only becomes slower ; he suddenly stops, comes to 
a regular stand-still as he crouches on a little 

atch of furze. He must be lost. Billy, excited, 
urious, triumphant, comes like a thunderbolt 
+ ap him. y, the very shock of a heavy man 
ike that would simply smash him. At the very 
moment that Billy, with the spring of a tiger, 
actually launches himself in the air in his furious 
downward course upon the very spot, Harry, by a 
slight movement to one side, is saved. Billy makes 
a convulsive clutch at him as he goes crashing by, 
and then, after a couple of somersaults in the air, 
comes down with a heavy thud, and lies motion- 
less and still. Harry is upon him in a second, 
and, with upraised stock, is about to give him his 
quietus, sufficient at anyrate to put an end to the 
pursuit, when, starting from the fallen form, he 
continues a headlong course to the bottom of the 
fell. The man’s face had been towards him, and 
in the staring eyes and open mouth, from which 
blood was pouring fast, he saw death, death ! 

How he reached his uncle’s house he knew not ; 
faint, dizzy, and covered with blood, he had a con- 
fused idea that two men were hard after him. As 
a matter of fact, he had been pursued for quite 
half a mile by Billy’s companions, now eager to 
despatch him, and to give them time to quietly 
leave the country, for a moment’s inspection had 
assured them of their leader’s fearful end, and they 
dreaded the consequence of immediate discovery. 
Poor Harry! he hastened through the shrubberies, 


‘and then leaning against a little iron gate leading 


through the en, he paused for a moment to 
collect himself, and thought of his miraculous 

reservation. As he passed his hands through 

is matted and blood-stained hair, the frightful 
ae he must present occurred to his mind, 
and the necessity of gaining his room before any 
alarm should be given to the house, He there- 
fore bethought him of the easiest by-path that 
would conduct him most quickly and _ secretly 
round, not through the open grounds. With wary 
eye and anxious breast, he sped along, and on 
ole turning a corner, he nearly ran into 
Maud’s arms. ere was one dreadful scream ; it 
was heard all over the place. ‘ My darling, it’s 
nothing, it’s on he cried ; ‘I’m all right ;’ 
but as he advanced, his face turned as into stone : 
with open eyes, parted and blanched vx Maud 
seemed to repel him with her hand, and then, with 
another piercing and heart-rending shriek, she fell 
senseless on the ground. At that instant there 
appeared upon the scene the gardener, a house- 
maid, Harry’s uncle, and the butler. Of course 
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the housemaid went off into hysterics, They bore 
poor Maud indoors. In less than an hour she 
awoke to consciousness, but not to reason. Day 
after day she would lie and murmur: ‘ Poor Harry ! 
poor Harry!’ Harry, poor fellow, returned that 
week to town. His uncle had heard his explana- 
tion ; in his grief, had pitied, reproached him ; had 
kissed him, and cursed him. But when, on sending 
a body of servants to the fell, no trace of the 
dead man was to be found, he broke out into 
bitter words of grief and invective, hard to be 
borne. Nothing was to be heard of the three 
villains at all; the scramble for life must have 
been an hallucination or an invention of Vernon’s 
own brain, after meeting with an accident which 
had left such severe marks upon him. Such a man 
as Billy had, indeed, been noticed in the neigh- 
bourhood, and now most of all when dead, he 
might have been expected to remain for a few 
hours on the fell, until he was discovered ; but 
he was nowhere to be found. Harry returned to 
his sympathising but — and distracted 
father. Billy preceded him to town by three 
days, accompanied by his allies, without having 
accomplished much during their poaching expedi- 
tions in the country. He bore such a mark upon 
his visage as made him look more ruffianly - sg 
before the adventure, which had caused the break- 
age of a blood-vessel and temporary insensibility. 
It is satisfactory to know that he not long after- 
wards paid the penalty for being concerned in 
some fresh misdemeanour against the laws of the 
land in which he lived. A certain deep scar 
upon his face gave conclusive evidence as to his 
identity, and he was transported for life. Harry 
yearned for the good news which never came ; 
Maud continued in the same wretched state. 
Before the year was out, to crown the misery 
which preyed upon poor Harry, his uncle died ; 
he had never recovered from the shock of that day, 
which brought such wretchedness to his house. 

In answer to a letter which he at length ven- 
tured to his aunt, he was told that Maud was 
under more careful treatment than his, and that 
she should prefer to hear no more from a murderer 
and destroyer. Young Vernon, for a few weeks, 
gave way to an indescribable melancholy, and it 
was only through the tender sympathy of his 
father that he survived. He then devoted himself 
to hard reading, passed a very creditable examina- 
tion ; and to his men and superior officers alike in 
India, as a young lieutenant, was only known as 
the strictest disciplinarian, and the sternest and 
most ——s companion in the mess. The 
unhappy state of his mind had the usual effect on 
his health, and hence his return to London, and 
his appeal to my sympathy and friendship. As a 
dying man, he requested me, when he was gone, to 
search out his aunt, and convey to her his last 
message of forgiveness for the harsh treatment he 
had experienced at her hands ; whilst he assured 
me that if by his death he could have secured 
health and happiness to his once bright and merry 
darling, he would have died long since. And now 
at length his tale was told. He gazed at me with 
earnest eyes. I could only press his wasted hand, 
and promise that I would sacredly carry out his 
wish. He slept. I watched over him that night. 
The succeeding day he slept continuously. Towards 
evening the doctor called. He had seen from the 
first that he could do little in such a case. He 


looked fixedly at his patient as he lay in a sound 
slumber, felt his pulse, and then, turning to me, 
said: ‘ You are Mr Lawrence ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I am.’ 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘I’ve heard him mention you. 
You see what your poor friend is suffering from ? 
Well, stay with him as long as you can, please. 
You ’ve done him ae worth of good already.’ 

And what had I done? By being a quiet and 
sympathetic listener, I had brought that feeling of 
relief to the poor sufferer which undoubtedly en- 
sues when the burden of sorrow is lightened by 
being borne on the shoulders of two, instead of 
being endured by the strength of one alone. 
Harry and I spent that week quietly enough ; he 
slept, and I read and thought. When awake, he 
always sought me with an anxious look, which 
immediately changed to a peaceful smile, when I 
cheerfully spoke or affectionately pressed his hand ; 
but he never spoke of getting better. When he 
thought of life, the old wretched look came back ; 
when he thought of the grave, eternal rest seemed 
all that he desired. My thoughts at last took a 
definite shape. I explained to Harry that he must 
allow me a day for business in the country, and 
that then I would return to him. The next day I 
took the train for Stonebridge, a small town in 
Devonshire. Acting upon what I could glean 
from Harry’s uncertain information, strengthened 
by the Postal Directory, I was about to play the 
last chance. Mrs Vernon had, some time since, 
sold everything, and left the neighbourhood of 
Waterthwaite ; and now, as I walked through the 
principal street of Stonebridge, and neared the 
good lady’s supposed residence, I felt as though 
walking into the lion’s mouth. 

‘Does Mrs Vernon live here ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered a very respectable-lookin 
housemaid; ‘ but she’s out for a drive, sir, an 
won’t be back for some time.’ I had pulled out 
my card-case; and seeing me look very much 
annoyed and perplexed, as indeed I was, she 
added: ‘But if it’s anything important, Miss 
Hamilton is at home, sir.’ 

‘Miss Hamilton!’ I exclaimed; ‘Miss Maud 
Hamilton ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ timidly replied the astonished 
maiden. 

I knew not what to think of it ; the girl must be 
an idiot to imagine that I could have any business 
with the poor imbecile Maud. However, stirred 
by some inward feeling, perhaps only a wish to see 
the unfortunate lady, in whom I now felt, on 
Harry’s behalf, so great an interest, I sent up my 
card, and requested to learn from Miss Hamilton’s 
lips when I might expect the return of Mrs Vernon, 
as I had important news. This was followed by a 
request to walk up-stairs into the drawing-room ; 
and in another second, a side-door ges and a 
young lady advanced most gracefully into the 
room. She looked pale and very thin, but if sad- 
ness reigned in those beautiful eyes, reason reigned 
there too. My gaze must have been too earnest, 
for, with a slight blush and a little confusion of 
manner, she expressed her regret that Mrs Vernon 
was out, and feared that she would not be at home 
for an hour or more. My resolve was taken, ‘If 
you will be so good as to seat yourself,’ I said, ‘I 
daresay I can explain the nature of my visit to you 
quite as well as to Mrs Vernon; I come from an old 
friend of Mrs Vernon,’ 
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‘Oh, indeed ; pray, be seated,’ she said. 

I had conned over and over what I should say to 
Mrs Vernon, but I had hardly expected to meet 
with Miss Hamilton. I began quietly and cautiously ; 
but I had scarcely spoken a few words, when I saw 
that she had guessed my errand, had understood that 
Harry Vernon was the subject of my thoughts, I 
had a difficult task to perform; she had turned 
deadly pale, and clung to the cushions of the sofa 
on which she was seated for support. 

‘I feel rather tired with my journey,’ I broke in 
with; ‘may I ring for a glass of wine?’ I rang 
the bell, and the poor girl had sufficient strength 
of nerve to say : ‘ Bring in some wine.’ I hastily 
poured out a glass of sherry, which I forced her 
to take ; and then, as the cat was out of+the bag, 
I quickly concluded all I had to say. I did not 
tell her how desperately ill and near death’s door 

arry was; but her tears flowed freely, and she 
held out her hand to me, to express the thanks 
which she could not then utter, as I told her 
enough to convince her that it depended. on her- 
self whether misery or happiness was to ensue 
from my visit, Of course I had to wait for Mrs 
Vernon’s return, and of course that lady was much 
surprised to find me at her house, and her daughter 
in an excited state of mind. The tale was once 
more and more connectedly told ; and my urgent 
appeal to humanity’s affection and sympathy, 
added to Maud’s tears, had the desired effect. 
The old lady was softened ; she burst into a flood 
of tears over her unfortunate nephew, and it 
ended in my leaving by the last train at night for 
London, to prepare Harry for their coming up to 
see him, to forgive him, and to be forgiven. I 
could a contain myself for joy, and any pas- 
sengers in the compartment of the carriage next to 
mine must have been rather astonished by my bursts 
of laughter, my little shouts of self-congratulation, 
and my snatches of old songs, all the way from 
Stonebridge up to town. I was never so jolly in 
my life, and I’m afraid I gave Harry but little 
preparation. I could not conceal my gladness. 
‘Well, old man, I’ve done my business capitally ; 
I feel quite jovial ;’ and I — again. ‘ Where 
do you think I’ve been?’ He stared at me with 
his great hollow eyes, as though he would read my 
soul, ‘I’ve been to Stonebridge !’ 

‘No, you haven’t!’ he almost shouted. 

‘Yes, I have,’ I said, smiling ; ‘ and capital news 
too’ I then proceeded to tell him my adventures, 
not exactly at first as they occurred, for I first told 
him that his aunt was prepared once more to re- 
ceive him with open arms. At last the great good 
news of Maud was told. He had two days in 
which to Lo himself for their arrival. Those 
two days did wonders, and though he looked like 
a ghost of his former self, yet he was able to 
receive them sitting in a chair, beside a cheerful 
little fire. No one witnessed the meeting between 
himself and Maud. I had quite enough pleasure 
in imagining it ; indeed, I could not have controlled 
myself to see it. It is needless to speak further of 
my delight, that best happiness of making others 


happy. 
Mix Vernon had the ultimate and satisfactory 
—— of at last seeing sunshine behind the 
lack clouds which had so long beset her house ; 
and in her old age she stood with me beside the 
altar to witness there the union which had once so 
often been the earnest desire of her heart. Both 


Maud and Harry looked older and graver than 
they might at such a time of life ; but if they were 
rather aged by early sorrow, they at least knew 
better how to appreciate every moment in after- 
life of true love and happiness. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Ir is perhaps not widely known that among the 
numerous scientific societies of this country there 
is an Anthropological Institute, that is, an associa- 
tion which devotes itself to the study of everything 
that tends to bring to light the history of man- 
kind. In this Institute are merged two previously 
existing Societies, the Anthropological and the 
Ethnological, and the combination is likely to do 
more for the special object in view than could 
have been achieved by three separate bodies. 
Concentration of knowledge and power, including, 
of course, money power, is as important in science 
as in war; and there are other societies, some of 
them archeological, which might lay this fact to 
heart with advantage to all concerned. The 
Institute accepts facts from all quarters, for Great 
Britain and Ireland are comprehended in its 
scheme, illustrations from foreign sources are 
readily entertained, and the results are published 
in a Journal. For example, we find, in the last 
number of this publication, particulars of flint 
implements from various parts of the world—of a 
neolithic implement from Antrim—of incised flints 
—of non-historic stone implements from the Medi- 
terranean—on the discovery of stone implements 
in Egypt—on skulls from Palestine, Tiflis, and 
Ashantee—on the Beothucs (a native people) of 
Newfoundland—on Indian remains from Labrador 
—on the Serpent in primitive metallurgy—on 
prehistoric and protohistoric comparative phil- 
ology—on ethnic psychology—on mythological 
birds ethnologically considered—on school statis- 
tics—on the extinction of families—on the devel- 
opment of the mental function in man—and on 
the mental difference between the sexes. From 
these instances, the general scope of the Institute 
may be apprehended ; and as they are published 
in full, with the discussions for and against, and 
with lithographs and engravings to make the sub- 
ject clear, intelligent readers have the opportunity 
to make themselves acquainted with much that is 
interesting in the scientific progress of ethnology. 

Another association, scientific only in the anti- 
quarian or philological sense, is the Society of 
Biblical Archeology. The results of their studies 
are published in Transactions, and in a style 
which to many readers would be highly interest- 
ing. Inscriptions, cuneiform and Egyptian, are 
translated and discussed ; ancient legends are 
examined, dates are rectified, and such important 
subjects are treated of as the Sychronous History 
of Assyria and Judea, and the Astronomy and 
Astrology of the Babylonians. 

Dr Mann, in his annual address to the Meteor- 
ological Society, told the members that they must 
make up their minds to allow for the influence of 
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the sun, in all their meteorological observations. 
The importance of this remark may be judged of 
from the fact, that the sun’s heat which falls on the 
earth is sufficient to keep 543,000 million steam- 
engines of four hundred horse-power, each work- 
ing continuously. The central heat is such that 
the most stubborn metallic and rocky substances 
are fused and reduced to vapours. These vapours 
blaze; and.by aid of the spectroscope, these sub- 
stances can be identified, and the bright flames 
can be seen leaping up from the sun to a height of 
fifty thousand or a hundred thousand miles ; thus, 
henceforth, the spectroscope will have to be used 
side by side with the thermometer and barometer. 
If the sun undergoes fluctuations, may we not sup- 
pose that the weather of our globe fluctuates more 
or less in sympathy therewith? To this question 
many observers now devote themselves, and every 
year throws a little more light on the problem of 
the connection between sun-spots and rainfall—as 
to their effect on heat and light—and on weather 
phenomena generally. Mr Meldrum, of the obser- 
vatory, Mauritius, believes that he has discovered 
that a maximum of cyclones, and a maximum of 
rainfall, in the Indian Ocean, are coincident with a 
maximum occurrence of sun-spots. From these few 
particulars it may be seen that in solar phenomena 
there is a most promising subject for investigation, 
even though, as Dr Mann says, ‘weather prophets 
may not be able to read in the sun’s face the fore- 
casts of tempests and of benign seasons; yet 
meteorologists will find there an oe of 

hysical secrets that belong properly to their 
er and a field of philosophic generalisation 
that will add a power and dignity to their own 
grasp of their special methods of intellectual re- 
sea’ 


At Kremsmiinster, in Bavaria, weather observa- 
tions have been made for more than a century. 
Discussion of these observations, and of other 


sion that there is a periodicity in thunder-storms as 
well as in some other natural phenomena, Von 
Bezold says, in his paper on the subject, that in 
years when the temperature is high, and the 
sun’s surface relatively free from spots, thunder- 
storms are abundant. Since, moreover, the maxima 
of the sun-spots coincide with the greatest intensity 
of auroral displays, it follows that both groups of 
phenomena, thunder-storms and auroras, to a cer- 
tain extent supplement each other, so that years of 
frequent storms correspond to those auroras, and 
vice versd. It is pointed out that this ‘connection 
between sun-spots and storms does not by any 
means sanction the apnenies of a direct electrical 
interaction between the earth and sun, but may be 
er a consequence of a degree of insolation de- 
pendent on the sun-spots.’ The changes of insola- 
tion manifest themselves successively in different 
latitudes, and not contemporaneously. 

Mention has been made in former columns of 
this Journal of the connection between fiuctua- 
tions of the barometer, and storms, and the occur- 
rence of explosions in coal-mines. The observa- 
tions made, establish the fact that a follow 
a change of pressure and a change of temperature ; 
and in the new Coal-mines Regulation Act it is 
now required that, ‘after dangerous gas has been 
found in any mine, a barometer and thermometer 
shall be placed above ground, in a conspicuous 
position, near the entrance to the mine,’ Of 


observations made in Saxony, leads to the conclu- | cro 


course, the intention is that the instruments shall 
be watched, and precautionary measures taken 
in accordance with their indications. It is remark- 
able that explosions are fewest when the wind 
blows from the north. 

A nautical contemporary points out that there 
is an ‘analogy between the causes of explosions in 
coal-mines and the causes of the principal casual- 
ties to shipping ;’ and the conclusion is that obser- 
vation of the barometer and thermometer may be 
as beneficial in one case as in the other. Much 
has already been done towards making the value 
and nt of these instruments known among 
our seafaring population, but much remains to be 
done, and the more widely the knowledge is spread 
the better. 

In the last part of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society is an instructive paper by Mr 
Lawes on the valuation of unexhausted manures. 
If a tenant gives up a farm before the effect is 
exhausted of the fertilisers which he has put into 
the soil, it seems but reasonable that he should be 
compensated for that reserve of effect. But the 
question is a difficult one, for the nature of the 
manure, the nature of the soil, the method of 
farming, and other particulars, have to be taken 
into account. As Mr Lawes explains, ‘wheat has 
been grown, without manure, and by different 
descriptions of manure, in the same field, for thirty- 
one years in succession, and with very similar 
results. Mineral manures alone have given very 
little increase of produce ; nitrogenous manures 
alone, in the form of ammonia salts or nitrate of 
soda, have given considerably more produce than 
mineral manure alone ; and the mixture of mine- 
ral and nitrogenous manures has yielded much 
more still, and more, of both corn and straw, 
than the annual application of farm-yard man- 
ure.’ The most valuable manures are thus those 
which contribute most nitrogen to the soil and the 


The conclusions with which Mr Lawes ends his 

aper are, that, ‘in the existing state of our know- 
va no simple rules, applicable to various soils 
and subsoils, climates, seasons, crops, and manures, 
can be laid down for the valuation of the unex- 
hausted residue of previously applied manures 
which have already yielded a crop.’ In the numer- 
ous discussions on this subject, it never seems to 
have occurred to any one that the simplest of all 
rules is to make everything a matter of contract 
between landlord and tenant. What more could 
any one have ? 

The result of Mr Lawes’ experiments and other 
experiments recorded in the Society’s Journal, 
which does not surprise us, is to demonstrate in 
the clearest possible manner, that grain crops 
may be grown year after year without injury 
to the soil, provided that the land be properly 
tilled, and that the right kinds of manure are 
made use of. 

From time to time facts are discovered which 
add to the existing evidence that there is a rise of 
the land going on in the southern circumpolar 
regions: in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea- 
land, the phenomena are remarkable. Owing to 
the rise of the land in one place, certain lakes and 
ariver disappeared. The natives, who had sold 
the land, squatted immediately on the places that 
had been occupied by the water, contending that 
they had never sold the lakes. In another place, 
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j the western coast of New Zealand, the high- 
water mark of the year 1814 is now two hundred 
ards inland, and many other facts might be cited. 
They prove, as Mr Howorth says, in a communica- 
tion to the Royal Geographical Society, that the 
masses of land round about the south pole ‘are at 
present areas of upheaval,’ and that ‘the earth’s 
eriphery is being stretched or extended in the 
Sisection of its shortest axis’ He draws attention 
to the ‘very remarkable fact, that in all this area, 
exhibiting so many signs of rapid upheaval, there 
should be such a naa absence of volcanoes,’ for 
the two or three in the north island of New Zea- 
land, those in Tierra del Fuego, and Mount Erebus, 
are but few in so vast a circle. ‘If, says Mr 
Howorth, ‘ if volcanoes be the violent efforts of the 
eruptive forces of the earth, it is remarkable that 
they should be absent, or only present in such 
feeble examples in this area, and that we shall 
search such markedly rising areas as Australia, 
Tasmania, and South Africa in vain for them. 
My explanation, he adds, ‘ of this absence, which 
involves some very heterodox views on the sub- 
ject of volcanic energy, I must reserve for a 
future occasion.’ 

On Iron as a Constructive Material, is the title 
of a paper read before the Institute of British 
Architects by Mr Driver, who contends that false 
notions prevail with respect to the use of iron in 
building. One of these false notions is, that iron 
should be disguised, covered with lath and plaster, 
to make it fit for architectural purposes ; which 
implies that iron itself is too intractable a material 
either for feature or ornament. As a case in point, 
Mr Driver takes the ordinary shop front, where a 
sheet of pe and a wooden facia appear to 
support the weight of three or four stories of brick 
or stone, The weight is in reality supported by 
an iron girder behind the facia ; and it is clear that 
the girder might be brought forward, and so con- 
structed with panels and mouldings, that it would 
be sufficiently ornamental, and at the same time 
have the appearance of strength essential to proper 
architectural effect. 

It is a prime condition of the use of iron in 
architecture that it should look like iron. Imita- 
tions are too much the fashion of the day. Iron, 
by reason of its strength, is susceptible of construc- 
tive effects alike new and beautiful; notwithstand- 
ing that so many distressingly ugly railway bridges 
and railway stations favour the impression that 
iron and ugliness always go together. Readers 
interested in the subject should get Mr Driver’s 
reage as published by the Institute, and study 

is designs for pillars, bases, capitals, ribs, ties, 
brackets, for the heads even of bolts and rivets ; 
they would then become aware of the Pa adapt- 
ability of iron as iron to the art of building and of 
architecture, 

At a recent meeting of the same Institute it 
was mentioned that the glazed tiles made at the 
Doulton Works, Lambeth, will resist the de- 
structive atmosphere of London. Architects and 
builders are unfortunately too well aware that 
ordinary glazed tiles crack or flake off after 
exposure to the weather, and have often longed 
for some of those indestructible materials with 
which the architects of the middle ages appear to 
have been well acquainted. What an advantage 
it would be if tiles of imperishable glaze could be 
produced! The surfaces of buildings might be 


coated therewith ; all the moulded and ornamental 
parts might be made of the same material ; dust 
and soot would not lodge, or would be quickly 
washed off by the rain, and the beauty of the 
architecture would be displayed through long 
generations. The Lambeth Works have won a 
well-deserved reputation by shewing that pottery 
and modelling may be developed into exquisite 
forms of art ; and if glazed tiles that never alter 
can be produced, there will be a further claim to 

The heavy mineral baryta is now used largel 
in the arts: white lead or paint is sdulensed 
with it to the extent of twenty-five or thirty per 
cent. ; chlorate (which produces a green flame) and 
nitrate of baryta are employed as ingredients in 
fireworks; in the form of sulphate it makes a 
beautiful white coating for collars and cuffs and 
other articles of dress, and for cards. This per- 
manent white, as it is called, is manufactured to 
the extent of five thousand tons a year. Carbonate 
of baryta is a strong poison, and is much used for 
killing rats. In France, the beet-sugar manufac- 
turers use caustic baryta in sugar-refining ; and a 
preparation of baryta is used by chemists in the 
production of peroxide of hydrogen, which is a 
valuable article in bleaching ‘operations, in chang- 
ing the colour of dark hair to light, and as a 
medical reagent. 

Thirty years the digging of iron in Cleve- 
land, snlbens orkshire, was a very small affair. 
Last year (with deduction of a strike of two weeks) 
the quantity of ironstone raised in the same dis- 
trict was 5,435,233 tons; not without risk, for 
twenty-five miners were killed by accidents. We 
have it on the authority of the Iron and Steel 
Institute that the Cleveland ‘output’ was nearly 
one half of the whole production of iron ore in 
England and Wales in 1874. 

n Mr Selwyn’s Report on the Geological Survey 
of Canada, information is given of coal deposits in 
Canada, that is, in the Saskatchewan region. The 
coal is described as ‘hard and bright, and jet-like,’ 
in horizontal beds ; and the area of the coal-field 
is stated as 25,000 square miles. We learn too 
that good coal has been discovered in Patagonia, 
at a point in the Strait of Magellan, where it is 
being worked under a concession from the Chilian 
government, 

Professor Le Conte, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has recently described what he calls ‘the 
most extraordinary lava-flood in the world.’ In 
Middle California, he says, it appears as separate 
streams; but in Northern California, in Oregon 
and Washington, it becomes ‘an absolutely uni- 
versal flood, beneath which the whole original 
face of the country, with its hills and dales, 
mountains and valleys, lies buried several thou- 
sand feet” This great outpour of eruptive rocks 
extends from Nevada and Montana to British 
Columbia, and covers an area of from 200,000 to 
300,000 square miles, Professor Le Conte is of 
opinion that it was all —— by_ volcanic 
eruptions in the Cascade Mountains. From this 
we oe that the more Western America is ex- 
plored, the more does the magnitude of its natural 
phenomena become apparent. 

The New York Medical Journal states that, in 
the Mount Sinai Hospital in that city, acute rheu- 
matism is treated and cured by bean of 
cold. The method, we are informed, ‘consists in 
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the use of cold baths, combined with icebags, to 
the inflamed joints. Every patient does not bear 
well the cold baths ; but the icebags always prove 
grateful, and always remove the pain. The very 
curious point has been noticed, that if blankets 
are placed over the patient, or if in any way 
sweating is promoted, the cold loses its efficacy. 
It is found also that if the icebags are removed 
from the inflamed joints, the pain sometimes re- 
appears, and when it does, a return to the icebags 
again relieves the patient.’ 

In Paris, carrageen, or Irish moss, has been used 
as a substitute for linseed meal and other kinds of 
poultices, with good results. It does not ferment, 
and remains moist and inodorous for sixteen or 
eighteen hours when properly prepared by chop- 
ping and soaking. 

Professor Dewar, in the conclusion of a lecture 
on the physiological action of light, delivered at 
the Royal Institution, remarked that ‘it is possible, 
by experiment, to discover the physical expression 
= what is usually called in physiological language 

‘atigue.’ 

ow greatly would the prosperity and hep i- 
ness of nations be increased, if quarrels could be 
adjusted by arbitration instead of the sword. 

The Peace Society’s Annual Report, just issued, 
shews that the active propagation of its principles, 
both at home and abroad, under the leadership of 
Mr Henry Richard, M.P., continues to be attended 
by an amount of success which must be very 
encouraging to its friends. Notwithstanding the 
recent disturbing war rumours, which are happil 
subsiding, it is clear, from the declarations whic 
have come from various Continental States, that 
there is nothing which the peoples of Europe 
desire so much as peace. The Society’s Report 
shews that the example set by the British House of 


Commons, in July 1873, in adopting Mr Richard’s | 


Motion on Arbitration, has been followed, durin 
the past year, by the Legislatures of the Unite 
States (both the Congress and the House of Repre- 
sentatives), Belgium (the Upper and Lower Cham- 
bers), and Holland, all of which have adopted 
similar motions. The Canadian parliament has, 
this year, favourably entertained a resolution in 


of international arbitration, although it 


was not pressed to a division. The subject is also 
about to be brought before the attention of the 
Danish legislature, on a proposal submitted to that 
body by three of its members. Several striking 
practical illustrations of the growing prevalence of 
pate diplomacy as a substitute for war, have 

m afforded during the year. One was the case 
of China and Japan, which nations, when on the 
very point of hostilities, consented to accept the 
arbitration of the English ambassador at Pekin, in 
November last, by whose award the threatened 
war was entirely averted. A dispute as to frontier 
territory, between Italy and Switzerland, has been 
amicably arranged this year, by the arbitral 
decision of the United States ambassador, at 
Rome; whilst the dispute between the British 
and Portuguese governments on the question of 
Delagoa Bay, is, while we write, under the arbi- 
tration of Marshal MacMahon, President of the 
French Republic. And at New York a New Court 
for Commercial Arbitration has been established, 
with the prospect of important good results. 

The Report also refers with satisfaction to the 
growing interest taken in the Conferences for the 


Reform and Codification of International Law, 
which have been annually convened in Belgium, 
Switzerland, or elsewhere, for several years past. 
The Society has continued its diligent use of the 
platform and the press, Amongst its special sup- 
pom its Herald of Peace circulates monthly, 
orming a valued channel of intercommunication 
and information. By means of the Society’s 
agents, about three hundred and twenty lectures 
and meetings have been held within the twelve- 
month, The Report further acknowledges the 
valuable foreign co-operation which the English 
Peace Society receives from kindred organisations 
and fellow-labourers in the United States, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland. 

We wish for the Society God-speed in its bene- 
ficent work. 


GOING OUT WITH THE TIDE 


Ratsgz me up in my bed, wife ; 
There’s the sound of the sea in my ear ; 
And it sings to my soul in a music 
That earth is not blessed to hear. 
Open the little window, wife, 
Then come and sit by my side ; 
We'll wait God’s sweet flood-water 
To take me out with the tide. 


I see the harbour-bar, wife, 
And my dear little boat in the bay ; 
But who shall be able to guide her 
When her master hath passed away ? 
I know that her helm, so trusty, 
Will answer no other hand 
As it answered mine, when I knew, wife, 
You were waiting for me on the strand, 


Our boys are all before us, wife ; 
Wee Jack is beneath the wave, 
And blue-eyed Freddie sleeps, wife, 
In yonder yew-bowered grave, 

Where the early daisies cluster 
Around his baby bed, 

And the thrush sits chanting softer 
In yon tree that shades the dead. 


There ’s a chill runs through our hearts, wife, 
When the harbour-bar doth moan ; 
But a darker grief will be yours, wife, 
When you ’re left in the cot alone ; 
But a few more flows of the sea, wife, 
And a few more ebbs of the tide, 
Then God’s sweet flood shall bring you 
Again to your old man’s side ! 


The red sun is low in the west, wife, 
And the tide sinks down with the sun ; 
We will part with each other in love, wife, 
For sweetly our lives have run. 
Give me your hand, my own love, 
As you gave it in days of yore ; 
We will clasp them, ne’er to be sundered, 
When we meet on the far-off shore ! 
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